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Loxpox. Sept. 14.—Properly to follow what 
has happened and is happening in Russis, not 
to speak of the sti llmore impressive events to 
come, one must first of all realize that all over 
the empire the administrative power is above 
tho law. It is by the failure to comprehend 
this that men even of Mr. Goldwin Smith's 1n- 
tellectual rank are led to write and print mis- 
leading and mischievous nonsense about Russo- 
Jewish matters. 

In Anglo-Saxon countries, when we speak of & 
law-abiding community, we mean that the peo- 
ple therein obey the laws and give the officials 
appointed to administer the law a minimum oi 
trouble. There is no equivalent phrase in 
Russian, and there is no need for one. That the 

_ people obey is taken for granted. Itis the off- 
cials who do not observe the laws, Dut who tn- 
stead use the vast and conflicting jumble of 
ukases, decrees, and Ministerial instructions a8 
a gencral basis for doing whatever they want to 
do. There is no study or science of jurispru- 
dence in our sense of the word. If a Governor 
General sees that the drift of imperial or minis- 
terial inclination is in acertain direction, his 
underlings and ali the small otticials who serve 
the courts and police offices of the province 
make a search and find a thousand and one 
smart ways of interpreting what is called the 
law to suit his purpose, which, of course. is to 
keep abreast of the St. Petersburg current. If 
this current is suddenly arrested, if it backs, 
shifts, flows off at a tangent, the law as gud- 
denly assumes a wholly different complexion. 

Moreover, if warrant for any given line of ac- 
tion which seems desirable to the local officials 
i8 not to be found atall inthe law, the faot 
does not deter them fora minute. They go 
ahead without it, contident that there will be no 
one to bring them to book, and that, even if 
there were, they can rely upon Ministerial recog- 
nition of the fact that their excessive zeal was 
well-intentioned. 

I am not writing at random in this or exagger- 
ating anything. If it were necessary, I could 
fill half a page of this newspaper with quota- 
tions of perfeouly authenticated cases in my 
notes of administrative actions whioh had no 
earthly excuseinlaw. What law, for example, 
authorized Mr. Alexeieff, Mayor of Moscow, 
some three months ago to order that no more 
sick Jews should be admitted to the hospitals 
ef Moscow ? ‘This is only one of scores of such 
incidents, some of which it will be useful to 
quote further on. And as for grotesquely- 
strained constructions of the law, now stretched 
one way to form a pitfall, now wrenched 
the other way to clutch and fleece the victim, 
they form a leading feature of the whole story 
of the persecution. 
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For this reason, less importance attaches to 
the formidable listof anti-Jewish laws which 
exist in Russiathan might be supposed. Two 
years ago a compilation of them was published 
which covers 290 octavo pages of close type, 
and of these laws nineteen-twentieths have 
never been translated outof the original Rus- 
sian. Since that book was printed there have 
been enough additional ukases, notes, and re- 
scripta on the subjects half to fill another such 
volume. It would be an incredibly dull official 
who in all this huge repository of contradictory 
laws and interpretations could not find new 
sways of commending himéeelf to M, Pobiedonost- 
se 

Three years ago a commission was appointed 
to codify the existing laws and suggest new 
ones governing the residential privileges of 
Jews within the empire and their rights of 
holding property and engaging in business. This 
commission last Spring made a report, which 
Bussian Jews know of by hearsay and refer to 
2s the “sixty-rive projects.” It is understood 
that this report was made by a minority of the 
commission, but was preferred by the Czar and 
his advisers to the more liberal suggestions of 
the majority. However that may be, the ‘‘sixty- 
five projecta" have now only to be formally 
ratified by the Council of the Empire this Au- 
tumn before they are promulgated. A devoted 
man, 2t great risk to himself, was able to pro- 
cure for me a written copy of these projects, 
and smuggle it out of the country to me, where 
i waited for it over the Hungarian border. The 
tesk of getting it translated, and then of com- 
paring it section by section with existing laws 
so far as they are obtainable in any language 
but Russian, has consumed a lot of time, with 
scarcely adequate results. The ‘‘ projects ” are 
for the most part a restatement of previous reg- 
ulations. What isnew in them considerably 
limits Jewish privileges and elaborates the 
machinery for harrying them from country to 
town once they have been driven inside the 
Pale. They also provide punishments for even 
unwitting offenders not previously authorized 
by thelaw. Butto my knowledge things have 
been done aii over Russia for which not even 
these new projects afford a warrant, although 
like all imperiaily-approved *‘ projecta” they 
have been practically in force ever since the 
first high oticials were able to find ont about 
them. f 

It had been taken for granted that the extreme 
severities of the past few months were based 
upon these mysterious ‘' projects,” of which s80 
much was heard ard so littie known. I find now 
that this, with the exceptions noted above, is 
not the case. <All this only enforces what was 
said at the outset—there is no need for laws in 
order to barass, persecute, despoil, and expe) 
the unhappy Russian Jew. The leash has been 


slipped. The whole official pack, from Gov- 


ernors General down to the poorest Cossack, 
are in full ery at his heels. 

To rehearse a few elementary facts: What is 
known in Russia as the Pale consists of fifteen 
Governments or Gubernia. This territory, where 
Jews are allowed to live and into which they 
are being chased from all other parts of Russia, 
was all stolen by the Russians from other peo- 
ple. Whatis called Little Russia—the Gubernia 
of ‘Tchernigoz, Poitava, and Fkaterinoslav—was 
conquered from Poland in 1670. The Crimea, 
or Government of Taurida, was taken from the 
Turks in the following century. White Ruasia— 
that is, the Governments of Vitebsk and Mohilef 
—came in from Poland on the first partition in 
1772. The latter partitions brought in at vary- 
mg times the Polish Governments of Kovno, 
Wina, Grodno, Minsk, Kiev, Podolia, and Volhy- 
nia, while the further dilapidation of Turkey 
yielded Kherson and Bessarabia. These fifteen 
Governments are the Pale. They stretoh from 
within a few miles of the Baltic Sea, southward 
to the Euxine, and eastward to the land of the 
Don Cossacks. 

This territory was sapposed in 1879 to contain 
about 25,500,000 inhabitants, of whom 3,000,- 
000 were Jews. I say “supposed” because 
Ruasian statistics are wildly inaccurate, and are 
confessedly made up from tax lists, village reg- 
isters, estimate of neighbors, and everything 
except actual coupting. No better means exist 
now upon which to base s speculation as to the 
entire number of Jews in Russia) The number 
is placed all the way from 4,000,000 to 10,000,- 
GVO. Probably the estimate of Paul Dimidoff, 
whose pamphlet published in Berlin last year is 
of great value on the whole ‘Russo-Jowish ques- 
lion, of a total of 6,000,000 is most nearly cor- 
rect. The Jewish rate of increase is almost as 
abnormally large as that of the French Cana 


cians in Quebec. Hence, we may say, roughly, 
that twelve years ago there were 5,000,000 
Jews in Russia, of whom 3,000,000 lived in the 
Pale, something more than 1,000,000 in Poland, 
and something less than 1,000,000 in Russia 
proper. 
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These Jews in the Pale constituted nearly or 
quite 12 per cent. of the entire population of 
the Palo. Of the urban population they cousti- 
tuted a vastly greater proportion. Inthe towns 
and townships of Mohilef, for example, they 
were 94 per cent. of all the people; in those of 
Volhynia, 71 per cent.; Minsk, 69 per cent.; 


Kovno, 68 per cent, and sq on down to 15 per 


cent. in the the towns of Exkaterinoslav. Thus 


it will be seen that they were already congested | 


in the towns. In fact, their enforced residence 


in these fifteen districts made the Pale distinot- | 


ively a place of towns. In the Pale and in Po- 
land the number of inhabitants in towns was 
223 to every 1,000 of rural population, whereas 
in the rest of Russia, excepting &t. Petersburg 
and Moscow, the proportion of town to country 
wag only 59 to 1,000, and even in the Govern- 
. ments of the two great cities mentioned it only 
| rose to 221 to the 1,000. 

| Yet even with this tremendous preponderance 
of Jews in the towns of the Pale, it is estimated 


that there were from 400,000 to 500,000 Jews 
living outside the towns. The laws, and even 
more, the spirit of their administration, ren- 
dered theirs a most precarious life. They had 
legally no right to ownland, and they rented 
only under all sorts of restrictions and Mability 
to plunder. Butthe overwhelming pressure of 
competition for existence in the crowded towns 
created a necessity for their spreading into the 
country which literally bore down opposition. 
They paid blackmail to the police and the higher 
authorities, and continued to live, or, rather, to 
exist. 

Both in town and country existence for 
these Jews was a problem which never came 
toan end. Of all the gross misconceptions to 
which ill-informed writers have lent their 
minds, there is none at once so cruel and 
grotesque as that which Mr. Goldwin Smith re- 
tlects when he paints the Jews of the Pale as 
prosperous usurers. I have never seen any- 
where else in Europe, not even in the poorer 
part of Ireland, which I know well, 8 more ter 
rible poverty than is the rule of thelr lives. It 
does not need the evidence of an eye witness to 
show the absurdity of the other view—the figures 
do that. Let one only try to conceive each 
ninety-four Jews in the towns of Mohilef, for 
example, waxing rich and fat by lending money 
to the six Christians who remain. Since Dr. 
Johnson's islanders earned a precarious liveli- 
hood by taking in one anothers washing there 
has been no other such comical economic para- 
dox. In truth, rot a third of the Jews, even 
outside the Pale, have had money enough to buy 
railway tickets to the frontier. Inside the Pale 
the most grinding poverty has aiways reigned. 

Another feature of the Pale claims attention 
befora the question of laws is touched. If we 
include Poland, it will be seen that its entire 
western edge is upon the frontier of Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, or Roumania. This border 
lne is nearly fifteen hundred miles in length. 
By law a strip thirty-three miles in width (fifty 
versts) along this whole frontier was marked as 
land upon which Jews might not live. Thus, a 
territory about the size of the State of New- 
York, was sought to be closed to them. But in 
the lax days of Alexander IL this attempt to 
botile up the Jews in the towns of the Pale also 
failed. As they had pushed their way into the 
rural districts, so they slid past the policeman, 
greasing the palm outstretched behind hia back 
as they went, into the interdicted frontier zone. 

Here, as in the country part of the Pale, they 
lived under constant lability to police raids and 
official exactions, if notin terrorof their lives; at 
least at the dally mercy of every one in author- 
ity, and subjected to ceaseless blackmail 

We have, then, 3,000,000 of Jews living inthe 
Pale, of whom five -sixths were huddled together 
in 114 towns, in four of whioh they were over 
80 per cent. of the population; in fourteen from 
70 to 80 per cent. ; in sixty-eight from 50 to 70, 
and in twenty-eight from 20 to 40—none of them 
wealthy towns or centres of rich industries— 
and one-sixth lived outside the towns, depend- 
ent daily upon the whim of rapacious officials. 
In any case existence would have been difficult 
for a people thus forcibly restrained. It was 
made almost impossibile by a great volume of 
hostiie lass. 
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In addition to the ordinary: taxes borne by all 
Russian subjects alike, (and these the heaviest 
to be found anywhere in Europe,) a whole series 
of special taxes were invented and enforced 
against the Jews. There was a tax on every 
animal slaughtered according to the Jewish or 
Kosher rite, and apother upon every pound of 
Kosher meat afterward sold from it; these ım- 
posts made meat coat a third more to the Jews 
than to other people. A percentage tax was 
levied by the Government upon all rents of 
houses, shops, &c., received by .73ws, and on 
the profits of all factories, breweries, vinegar 
manufactories, and other industrial establish- 
ments carried on by Jews. A heavy legacy duty 
was exacted upon all capital bequeathed by 
Jews. Printing presses owned by Jews paid 
annually for a license. The Jewish head of a 
family had to pay a special tax for the privilege 
of wearing a skull cap during family prayers, 
and the very candles, which every Jewish house- 
wife must light Friday evenings, yielded a rev- 
enue by taxation to the Russian Government of 
$140,000 per annum. 

All these taxes are still levied, and all the 
other impositions to be mentioned are still in 
force. I speak of them in the past tense only 
to show what the Pale was like before the May 
laws added despair and choice between flight 
and death to the original burdens. 

Ifa Jew became converted to Christianity he 

- received a money payment of from $9 to $18; if 

he was married, and his wife declined to follow 
| him to baptism, her refusal per se divorced ber, 
' and she might not marry again, but her husband 
could take a new wife on the morrow, and, 
i moreover, could baptize against the deserted 
wife’s will all her male children under the age 
of seven. Precisely the same privileges were 
' extended to the Jewish wife who should become 
a convert 

There could be no synagogue in a town con- 
taining less than eighty Jewish houses, or 
house of prayer in one with less than thirty 
Jewish houses—and the robbery of plate ‘and 
other effects from these was not sacrilege. 
Jews who held public worship or prayerin any 
other place than the 5yDagoguo or legal house 
of prayer were liable to imprisonment. 
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Jewish youths of the age of twenty-one were 
stripped of practically all the safeguards and 
legal reservations which enable Russians to 
escape military service. No Jew could be a 


member of the Recruiting Committee which | 
makes up the conscription lists. The ordinary | 
rules exempting young men from service who ` 


were the sole supports of families only occa- 
sionally applied in the case of Jews. Moreover, 
worst of ali, if in a certain district the number 
of Jewish recruits presenting themselves fell 
below the proportion which had been expected, 
enough Jews could be taken from the exempt 
class to make good the deficiency. 


Let us pause at this to note a peculiarly char- : 


acteristic Russian trick. These conscription 
lists were (and are) compiled upon the basis of 
the village or district registers. The way in 
which these are kept tn itself suggests a whole 
chapter on Russian administration. It is 
enough here to point out that at its birth every 
male child is pnt or the registers by the doctor, 


but if be dies hia name can only be taken off by | 


the certificate of the village priest or pope. 


This affords one of the means of livelihood | 


which the pops watches most closely atid em- 


ploys most profitably. Unless the dead urchin’s . 
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| name ia removed from the register, the family 
| 1a liable to produce him, or an equivalent, as a 
recruit when the twenty-one years have elapsed. 


But in the case of Jews the pope cannot 
certify to the death of a child. The parent 
must apply in person fora death certificate to 
the Governor of the province and bring wit- 
nesses. This means a long journey and great 
expense, which not one in a score can afford. 
The reault is that many nares are carried on In 
the registers to the military age of Jewish boys 
who died in infancy. It was for this that the 


: law quoted above was made, by which this 
- bogus deficiency may be made good by seizing 


other Jewish youths throughout the district. 
Thus it comes about that, while the Jews con- 
stitute only 3.95 per cent. of the population of 


| European Russia, the army conscriptions for a 

series of twelve years (1875-86) show the aver- 
' age proportion of Jewish soldiers to be 5.97 per 
' cent. ° 


Yet thereis no We of which Russian writers 
and apologists are more fond than that the 
Jews continually evade their military duties. 
The truth is that, by a device of counting dead 
men, they are called upon for much more than 
their proper share of the annual recruiting: 
force, and the very operation of this triok is 
made areproach to them. As for asking for 
military enthusiasm among the Jews, let it not 
be forgotten that no Jew can become an officer 
in the Russian Army, or even an oftficer’s servant. 
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The restrictions upon trade, upon intercourse 


. with other markets. upon the holding of proper- 


ty, upon practically every relation of life, under 
which the Jews of the Pale suffered twenty 
years ago were literally without number. The 
legal limitations alone fill a volume; they were 
everywhere mixed up with a sliding scale of 


' illegal exactions which the local authorities im- 


posed for their personal benefit. 

In substance the Jew could do nothing at all 
without paying blackmail. The humblest Jow- 
ish artisan, for example a tailor, could be raided 
by the police if when he made a coat for you he 
brought itto you with the buttons sewed on. 
There was a law which said that Jewish arti- 
sans should sell only the product of their own 
handiwork. “ Very well,” the police would ask, 
“do you pretend that you made these buttons 
yourself?” To such a question there were only 
two answers: one was to yield in despair and 
surrender the trade-guild passport which it had 
taken years to gain; the other was to give the 
policeman 3 rubles. 

Thus underhand dealing became a law of ex- 
istence. Sọ far as the power of a despotic em- 
pire could doit moral degradation was thrust 
upon this people. Money became the one thing 
which could make life tolerable—money for the 
police, money for the informer, money for the 
local magistrates, money for every harpy and 
blackguard with the will and power to molest. 
Whenever men engage in an unhealthy and un- 
natural competition those with the worst and 
most dangerous qualities rise to the top, tramp- 
ling the weaker and softer ones under foot. We | 
bave seen something like that in Wall Street, 
where there are no laws abridging virtuous hap- 
piness or making dishonesty the condition of , 
life. Inthe terrible Jewish Pale the wonder is | 
that any religion, any charity, any rudimentary © 
notion whatever of honesty survived. The» 
truth is that the great bulk of the Jews of the 
Pale, Hke the hideously poor everywhere, re- ` 
mained a simple and devout people, clinging — 
doggedly to their despised faith, helping one | 
another where they could, and keeping up virt- 
ues of temperance, family affection, and chas- 
tity which their Russian taskmasters scarcely - 
kuew by name. _ : 

But in those days there were methods of es- 
caping from the Pale. ; 

The Jews of Western Europe, even in the dark- 
est days of blind medizval persecution, had 
their brethren dwelling in the palaces and cas- 
tles of the rulers‘of the land, clad in rich ral- 


meut and commanding respect for their long 
beards from even the ribald men-at-arms—I 


mean the physicians. In Russia in our own 
century the Jewish doctor made the pioneer ex- 
periments with that ticklish affair, the tolera- 
tion of a Slav. After him came the Jewish 
scholar, then the Jewish mérchant prince. All 
this will be traced in detail further on. It is 
enough here to say that at last, by the edicts of 
Mareh 16, 1859, Nov. 27, 1861, and June 28, 
1865, the Czar Alexander II. threw all Russia 
open to Jews who could fulfill certuin condi- 
tions. 

Besides the Jewish physicians and surgeons, 
graduates of universities, and merchants of the 
first guild, who still retain the right of resi- 
dence outside the Pale, skilled artisans wore 
now allowed to move into Russia proper, and 
settle where they pleased. They did this under 
restrictions and conditions of espionage and 
arbitrary attack which in any free land would 
seem inoredible, but to them this enlargement 
of their horizon was so wonderful that they 
still refer to the time as the *‘ golden gge” for 
JEWS. 

In no place, for example, were they allowed 
equal civic or religious rights with Russians; 
nowhere were they permitted to forget what in- | 
deed the law of 1876 explicitly reminded them 
ot—that “Jews are aliens, whose social rights 
are regulated by special ordinances.” But, sub- 
ject to the old laws, whioh now for fifteen years 
were but languidly enforced by the local officials, 
nearly or quite a million Jows came to live in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiey, Nijnil-Novgorod, 
Smolensk, and the other larger towns outside 
the Pale. Here they scttled themselves tin. 
sumething like security, educated their children, 
extended their business operations, and multi- 
plied after their kind. 

For these tifteen or twenty years life was per- 
haps in some small degree easier in the Pale, 
as well. The Jewish population, which previ- 
ously had been increasing with dread rapidity, 
became about statiouary under the reduction by 
this outiot of eastward emigration. The ruling | 
poverty was scarcely lessenod, because the best ` 
workmen and the most active spirits were those 
which had strayed off into Russia proper. But 
there was a little more bread to eat for those 
who were left behind, and, under the influence 
of a kindlier atmosphere wafted from St Peters- 
burg, tbe burden of blackmailing oficials 


| pressed less heavily upon them. 


it was a season of stagnation inside the Palo 
—sorrowful enough for any of us to contemplate, 
but representing in retrospect now an almost 
ideal peace to the inhabitants—and a time of 


i hopeful energy, of high educational and pro- 


fessional distinction, and of growiug aspirations 
and achievement to the Jows in Russia outside 
the Pale. The story of how they reachod this 
promising position, and of the effect it had upon 
tbeir character as a race, and uvon the condi- 
tions about them, will be told in its place, and I 
trust will be thought worth the telling. 

The story of how, suddenly and without 
warning or reason, this work of a score of years 
of toleration and intelligence was at a stroke 
undone; of how hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple were and are still being torn from their 
homos, swindled and robbed of their possessions, 
and driven like criminals into that present pen 
of horrors, the Pale, it will be difficut to tell 
‘with either completeness or adequate force. 

HAROLD FREDERIC. 
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